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NO  aspect  of  British  cultural  life  is 
so  overwhelmingly  subject  to  non¬ 
national  influences  as  the  cinema. 
No  other  industry  is  so  subject  to  American 
control,  direct  and  indirect.  Authoritative 
statements  from  Hollywood,  and  current 
events  in  the  United  States,  have  indicated 
that  American  film  domination  is  to  be 
used,  even  more  than  in  the  past,  for 
disseminating  ideas  hostile  to  the  working- 
class  movement  and  favourable,  to  the  big 
American  monopolies  as  part  of  their 
economic  drive.  The  screen  entertainment 
supplied  is  costing  a  dollar  expenditure  that 
this  country  cannot  possibly  afford. 

Only  about  20  per  cent  of  full-length  pictures 
shown  in  the  ordinary  cinemas  are  of  British  produc¬ 
tion — the  rest  are  from  Hollywood. 

Out  of  every  five  newsreels,  two  are  the  product 
of  companies  directly  American  controlled;  one  is 
ultimately  subject  to  similar  indirect  control;  the 
remaining  two  are  the  product  of  a  single  monopoly 
interest — the  Rank  organisation — with  strong 
American  connections. 

Wholesaling  (distribution,  film  renting)  is 
dominated  by  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
American-owned  firms. 

In  retailing  (film  exhibition),  three  chains  of 
cinema  theatres  exercise  a  decisive  influence.  One 
(A.B.C.)  is  virtually  controlled  by  an  American  com¬ 
pany,  and  the  other  two  (Gaumont  British  and 
Odeon)  are  controlled  by  the  Rank  organisation, 


which  has  substantial  interlocking  shareholding  with 
American  companies. 

There  is  virtually  no  British  feature  film  production 
independent  of  the  Rank  organisation  or  of  American 
distributors. 

American  Foreign  Policy 

Mr.  Eric  Johnstone,  President  of  the  Motion 
Pictures  Producers’  Association  of  America,  pleaded 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  on  March  27  this  year  that 
Hollywood  films  “  are  serving  capitalism  effectively 
as  a  propaganda  medium,”  and  prior  to  his  recent 
trip  to  Europe  the  following  month,  he  stated  to  the 
press  that  he  had  privately  discussed  with  President 
Truman  the  importance  of  supplementing  American 
foreign  policy  through  film  distribution  abroad. 

The  titles  of  several  of  the  Hollywood  films 
announced  currently  for  production — “  The  Iron 
Curtain,”  “  The  Canadian  Spy  Network,”  “  The  Red 
Danube  ” — foreshadows  the  implementation  of  these 
plans. 

The  anti-trade  union  legislation  in  the  United 
States;  the  pressure  against  Hollywood  progressives 
in  the  intense  red-baiting  campaign  now  in  progress 
in  America,  including  the  impending  summonses  to 
Washington  to  “  testify  ”  before  the  Un-American 
Activities  Committee  of  such  personalities  as  Edward 
G.  Robinson,  Edward  Dmitryck,  Frank  Tuttle,  John 
Howard  Lawson,  Charlie  Chaplin,  Dorothy  Parker, 
James  Gow,  Arnold  d’Usseau,  Lilian  Heilman, 
Herbert  Bibbermann;  the  listing  as  “  subversive  ”  of 
such  films  as  “  Mission  to  Moscow,”  “  Song  to 
Remember,”  “  Action  in  the  North  Atlantic,”  “  Song 
of  Russia,”  “  Hitler’s  Children,”  “  Strange  Incident,” 
and  even  such  films  as  “  Margie,”  “  Pride  of  the 


Marines,”  “The  Best  Years  of  Our  Lives” — shovv 
the  fantastic  lengths  to  which  these  persecutory 
investigations  are  being  pushed,  the  direction  in 
which  Hollywood  production  is  to  be  modified  and 
how  the  trading  position  Hollywood  enjoys  in  Britain 
and  other  countries  is  to  be  utilised. 

The  cost  to  this  country  of  American  screen  enter¬ 
tainment  has  recently  been  upwards  of  £17,000,000 
in  dollars  per  year.  This  compares  with  a  pre-war 
dollar  cost  of  £7,000,000.  This  increase  in  tribute  has 
come  about  despite  the  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  British  films  and  the  fact  that,  as  is  generally 
acknowledged,  the  quality  of  the  best  British  films  is 
second  to  none  in  the  world  and  considerably 
superior,  from  every  viewpoint,  to  the  characteristic 
Hollywood  product. 

American  Control 

Fewer  British  feature  films  are  currently  being 
produced  annually  than  before  the  war.  But  the 
reduction  in  numbers  cannot  possibly  account  for 
this  increase  of  nearly  150  per  cent  in  the  dollar 
tribute  for  American  film  imports,  despite  the  absence 
of  any  corresponding  increase  in  the  quality  of  the 
latter,  and  even  a  decline  in  the  level  of  their  quality 
compared  with  British  films. 

The  secret  is  to  be  found  in  the  extent  of  America’s 
control,  direct  and  indirect,  which  is  able  to  direct 
the  British  market  and  determine  its  methods,  increas¬ 
ing  the  percentage  rentals  for  American  films  and 
limiting  the  showings  of  British  films — even  in  their 
own  home  market — to  less  screen  time  than  the  pub¬ 
lic  would  be  ready  to  accord,  by  means  of  forward 
distribution  contracts  limiting  the  runs  of  British 
films  and  providing  for  their  replacement  by 
American  films. 

Film  exhibition,  so  long  as  it  is  dependent  on 
American  production  for  the  number  of  feature  films 
necessary  for  the  current  two-feature  programmes 
and  frequency  of  change  of  programme  (300  to  400 
feature  films  per  year)  is  subject  to  the  American 
trading  interest  for  the  major  part  of  its  profits.  This 
is  equally  true  of  the  individual  exhibitor  member  of 
the  Cinematograph  Exhibitors’  Association  and  of 
the  great  Rank  circuits.  Despite  the  production 
interests  of  the  Rank  organisation,  extending  to 
virtual  monopoly  control  of  British  feature  produc¬ 
tion,  the  proportion  of  its  profits  derived  from 
exhibition  of  American  films — and  thus  its  American 
interests — are  overwhelmingly  greater  than  the  pro¬ 
portion  derived  from  the  manufacture  and  exhibition 
of  British  films. 

It  is  certain  that  such  an  economic  domination  by 
foreign  interests  and  cultural  predominance  of  foreign 
influences  as  has  come  about  in  the  film  industry 
and  film  trade  of  this  country,  under  private  owner¬ 
ship  and  control,  would  be  tolerated  in  no  other 
major  industry,  and  would  be  recognised  as  a  national 
danger  in  any  other  culturafc#cld-Uh£  press,  broad- 
casting,  theatre  or  literature.i^  w^*jSS*'*K'‘"  ‘ 


Readjust  the  Industry 

At  the  same  time,  the  British  film  industry  and 
film  trade,  as  it  has  developed  under  private  owner¬ 
ship  and  in  pursuit  of  profit,  has  shockingly  neglected 
all  aspects  of  the  cinema,  and  all  its  possibilities  of 
potential  service  to  the  community,  other  than  the 
narrow  entertainment  side. 

It  has  permitted  the  educational  use  of  cinema, 
both  for  elementary  education  and  more  advanced 
instruction  and  research,  as  well  as  its  use  for  popular 
dissemination  of  information  and  the  development 
of  public  taste  and  knowledge,  to  lag  woefully  behind 
its  corresponding  use  in  many  other  countries. 

In  particular,  it  has  failed  to  utilise  the  cinema 
for  making  known  the  life  and  aspirations  of  other 
peoples.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  in  10,000  of 
filmgoers  in  Britain  has  ever  seen  a  film  from  any 
foreign  country  other  than  U.S.A. 

Compared  with  the  public  service  of  broadcasting, 
the  cinema  in  private  hands  has  failed  signally  to 
realise  the  full  possibilities  of  the  resources  of  the 
medium  as  it  has  failed  to  protect  the  national 
economic  interest  and  national  cultural  ideas. 

Not  only  must  the  drastic  measures  necessary  to 
reduce  the  present  dollar  tribute  for  films  be  taken, 
but  opportunity  afforded  by  the  new  Films  Act  must 
be  taken  to  readjust  the  industry  along  lines  restoring 
its  national  independence  and  ensuring  a  better 
service  to  the  community. 

II 

The  300  per  cent  ad  valorem  tax  on  imported  films 
(a  tax  on  their  estimated  “  value  ”  amounting  to  75 
per  cent  tax  on  their  earnings)  cannot  by  itself  achieve 
either  of  these  objects.  Nor,  by  itself,  will  it  save 
one  dollar  immediately,  or  effect  an  adequate  dollar 
saving  later. 

The  immediate  reply  of  the  American  producers, 
in  placing  a  ban  on  the  current  export  of  films  to 
Britain,  has  ensured  that  no  tax  is  currently  being 
paid. 

There  is  normally  a  stock  amounting  to  about  six 
months’  supply  of  new  and,  as  yet,  unissued  American 
films  in  Britain,  and  the  public  announcement  by  the 
Chancellor,  several  weeks  beforehand,  that  he  had  in 
contemplation  the  introduction  of  such  a  new  tax, 
with  the  consequent  steps  taken  by  American  interests 
to  accelerate  imports  before  its  promulgation,  has 
ensured  the  presence  of  a  supply  here,  not  subject  to 
the  tax,  of  new  American  films  for  a  long  period.  On 
all  these  no  dollars  will  be  saved. 

Supposing  the  ban  to  be  maintained  beyond  this 
period,  there  would  still  be  available  for  revival  in 
this  country  numerous  American  films  whose  earn¬ 
ings  would  likewise  be  subject  to  no  tax. 

From  the  other  side,  it  is  extremely  improbable  that, 
whatever  the  provocation,  the  American  film  interests 
would,  or  could,  in  the  end,  maintain  beyond  this 
period  a  ban  so  injurious  to  their  own  immediate 
and  long-term  interests.  At  present  Britain  is  their 
i gn  market  in  terms  of  revenue,  and  any 
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measure  which  voluntarily  cut  off  the  flow  of  their 
films  into  Britain  would,  by  jeopardising  their  domina¬ 
tion  of  the  British  trade  and  industry,  be  equivalent 
to  voluntary  renunciation  of  a  revenue  that  guarantees 
their  profit  margin  for  the  distribution  of  dividends, 
allows  of  lavish  expenditure  and  high  salaries,  ensures 
regular  production — and  would  cut  at  the  root  of 
their  competitive  advantages  all  over  the  world. 

Thus  we  have  on  the  one  hand  a  “  drastic  ” 
measure  that  cannot  take  effect  for  about  eight 
months,  and  on  the  other  a  “  drastic  ”  reply  that,  if  it 
did  take  effect,  would  throw  away  the  essential  van¬ 
tage  positions  already  enjoyed.  The  new  ad  valorem 
tax  standing  alone,  or  the  ban  on  exports  to  Britain, 
both  bear  the  appearance  of  beginning  moves 
pieliminary  to  some  “compromise”  agreement. 

Schemes  That  Need  Vigilance 

In  respect  to  any  such  compromise  a  warning  must 
be  issued  against  any  schemes  (a)  based  upon  specu¬ 
lative  dollar  income  from  export  of  British  films  to 
U.S.A.;  (b)  substituting  ad  valorem  taxation  by  one  or 
other  method  of  “  freezing  ”  earnings;  or  (c)  any 
“agreement”  arrived  at  between  the  British  and  U.S. 
film  magnates. 

In  respect  to  the  first,  claims  are  from  time  to  time 
made  by  interested  parties  that  substantial  dollar 
earnings  in  America  have  been  made,  or  are  just 
about  to  be  made,  by  British  films.  So  far  as  the  first 
is  concerned,  the  fact  is  that  even  the  loudest 
claimants  have  persistently  refused  to  publish  the 
figures  on  which  their  claims  are  made,  and  net 
revenues — that  is,  gross  takings  after  inflated  exploita¬ 
tion  charges  have  been  deducted — remain  trivial; 
while  the  actual  dollar  balance  gained,  after  deduction 
further  of  the  dollars  paid  for  services  of  American 
stars  and  production  personnel  used  in  British  pro¬ 
duction,  is  certainly  smaller  still.  So  far  as  the  future 
is  concerned,  it  may  be  noted  that  American  film 
interests  have  ever  been  lavish  of  promises  respecting 
a  “  new  deal  ”  for  British  films  in  U.S.A.  whenever 
protective  legislation  against  U.S.  films  in  Britain  is 
in  contemplation,  but  these  prospects  have  never 
materialised. 

In  respect  to  the  second,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  “  freezing  ”  film  earnings,  as  a  whole  or  in  part, 
has  the  effect,  not  of  reducing  the  incidence  of 
dollar  tribute  for  films,  but  only  of  transferring  its 
effect  from  the  direct  using  up  of  dollars  to  the  loss 
of  goods  which  might  otherwise  have  been  exchanged 
for  other  goods  or  dollars.  In  so  far  as  the  “  frozen  ” 
credit  is  expended  or  invested  in  this  country,  it 
could  result  in  the  growth  of  foreign  control  and 
influence  over  the  film  industry,  with  increased  limita¬ 
tions  on  its  national  character  and  independence. 

In  respect  to  the  third,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  representatives  of  the  British  film  producers, 
and  still  more  directly  of  the  distribution  and  exhibi¬ 
tion  sides  of  the  trade,  have,  for  the  overwhelmingly 
greater  part,  a  profit  interest  in  exhibition  of 
American  films  greater  than  their  profit  interest  in 


British  films,  and  therefore  there  is  a  tendency  for 
such  negotiations  to  assume  the  character  not  of  an 
equal  negotiation  between  British  and  American 
representatives,  but  of  an  advice  to  the  American 
representatives  from  the  British  representatives  how 
most  expediently  to  conduct  themselves  so  as  to 
maintain  the  maximum  flow  of  profit  from  American 
films. 

That  the  country  is  entitled  to  reduce  the  dollar 
tribute  to  American  films,  whether  by  an  ad  valorem 
tax,  possibly  supplemented  by  a  remittance  tax,  or  by 
any  other  method,  at  least  to  pre-war  dimensions* 
cannot  be  doubted. 

At  present  imported  American  films  pay  only  a 
trivial  tax  on  a  footage  basis  (proportionate  to  length); 
in  fact,  totally  unrelated  to  value  and  earning 
capacity  (£200-£300  tax  for  each  film,  compared  to 
a  gross  revenue  of  several  hundred  thousands). 

Further,  the  income  gained  on  them  in  this  country 
largely  avoids  payment  of  any  income  tax,  by  virtue 
of  book-keeping  transactions  respecting  their  acquisi¬ 
tion  by  the  affiliated  companies  here  from  their  parent 
producing  companies  in  U.S.A.,  whereby  whatever 
this  British  revenue  the  net  profit  can  be  concealed 
by  arbitrary  fixation  of  a  fictional  purchase  price. 

But  any  such  methods  of  reducing  the  dollar 
expenditure  on  films  must  be  associated  with  measures 
for  the  expansion  of  British  film  production  and 
control  or  modification  of  the  film  marketing 
structure. 

in 

Advantage  must  be  taken  of  the  new  Films  Act  to 
establish  a  sector  of  the  trade  and  industry  directly 
serving  the  interest  of  the  people  and  independent 
either  of  American  or  monopoly  control. 

(a)  There  must  be  a  “  Fourth  Circuit  ”  of 
Government-owned  and  operated  cinemas,  com¬ 
pulsorily  acquired,  or,  alternatively,  of  co-ordinated 
municipally-owned  and  operated  cinemas. 

(b)  The  Co-operative  movement  should  acquire, 
own  and  operate  chains  of  cinemas.  Tax  relief  should 
be  granted  to  these,  and  indeed  any,  cinemas  operated 
not  for  profit;  with  further  reliefs  in  proportion  to 
the  inclusion  in  programmes  of  films  certified  as  of 
educational  and  cultural  value. 

(c)  The  Government  should  increase  the  scale  of 
its  own  film  production;  the  trade  unions  and  Co¬ 
operatives  should  enter  this  field. 

In  particular,  the  Government  must  acquire,  own, 
operate  and  lease  to  independents,  its  own  studios  and 
laboratories;  and  it  must  make  available  Government 
distribution  and  credit,  to  enable  the  growth  of 
independent,  production. 

(d)  Restrictive  practices  affecting  British  films, 
such  as  circuit  laws  precluding  the  showing  of  popular 
films  outside  the  big  circuits,  must  be  diminished; 
longer  runs  of  British  films  and  more  return  runs 
must  be  ensured  to  the  maximum  of  the  support  that 
the  public  will  accord;  a  British  film  must  never  be 


The  current  calls  on  building  and  engineering 
resources  in  this  country  hinder  sufficiently  rapid 
increases  in  studio  space  and  needed  production 
equipment. 

But  in  view  of  this  very  limitation  of  resources, 
there  is  a  particular  obligation  on  the  film  production 
industry  so  to  increase  its  efficiency  as  to  utilise  avail¬ 
able  production  resources  to  the  maximum  possible 
degree,  and  so  increase  the  volume  of  British  film 
product  with  existing  studios  and  equipment. 

There  can  be  little  doubt  that  with  proper  planning 
and  elimination  of  wastage,  existing  resources  could 
be  used  so  that  nearly  double  existing  output  could 
be  obtained. 

Waste  time,  waste  material  and  unnecessary  ex¬ 
penditure  must  be  avoided,  and  the  workers  must  be 
associated  with  such  economies  by  bonus  schemes  or 
other  means  of  payment  by  results  superimposed  on 
the  basic  rates  safeguarded  by  agreement. 

The  persistent  obstruction  and  delays  of  the  em¬ 
ploying  side,  which  prevented  throughput  the  war, 
and  still  prevent,  the  setting  up  of  Joint  Production 
Committees,  are  strongly  to  be  condemned.  The 
Government  must  ensure  the  setting  up  of  such 
Committees  for  the  branches  of  the  film  production 
industry  as  a  whole,  and  in  all  large  film  production 
establishments,  so  that  the  workers’  experience  can  be 
effectively  brought  to  bear  on  the  problems  of 
production. 
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THE  POLITICAL  BEST-SELLER  OF  THE  YEAR 

LOOKING  AHEAD 

By  Harry  Pollitt 

A  great  and  inspiring  book  dealing  from  a  working-class 
standpoint  with  Britain’s  crisis  and  how  we  can  free 
ourselves  from  the  grip  of  imperialism.  Packed  with 
facts,  figures  and  argument.  Now  in  its  third  edition. 

128  Pages.  2/-  (By  post  2/2d.). 

From  bookshops;  or  from  Central  Books,  Ltd., 

2  Parton  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 
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taken  off  simply  to  make  room  for  imported  films. 

(e)  Provision  must  be  made  for  quota  increases, 
and  adaptations  of  the  quota — such  as  separate  quota 
for  first  and  second  features  (to  ensure  that  British 
films  receive  their  proportion  of  lucrative  bookings  by 
percentage  of  theatre  takings  as  first  features,  and  are 
not  in  undue  proportion  relegated  for  booking  as 
second  features,  at  low  and  unremunerative  flat  rates); 
availability  of  British  short  and  documentary  films 
as  second  feature  quota  (to  encourage  booking  of 
British  shorts  instead  of  American  second  features, 
unwanted  and  of  no  cultural  value). 

(f)  A  new  Films  Council  must  be  set  up,  or  the 
existing  Film  Council  given  extended  powers,  to 
operate  these  changes  in  so  far  as  they  affect  the 
trade.  And  representation  must  be  so  determined  as 
to  ensure  the  subordination  of  those  agencies  in  the 
film  trade  and  industry  which  directly  or  indirectly 
represent  American  interests. 

'  ft 

IV 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  all  possible  reforms 
in  trading  methods,  combined  with  increase  in  pro¬ 
duction  to  the  limit  of  currently  available  resources, 
cannot  increase  the  number  of  new  British  films 
available  sufficiently  to  replace  American  films,  in  the 
immediate  period,  on  the  scale  desirable.  Neither  in 
face  of  a  maintained  American  boycott  can  there  be 
changes  of  programme  with  double  features  as  fre¬ 
quently  as  the  public  has  hitherto  become  accustomed. 


Applications  for  membership  of  the  Communist  Party  are  invited. 
Write  to  16  King  Street,  London,  W.C.2. 


Copies  of  this  Memorandum  may  be  obtained,  price  2d.  for  single  copies  (3d.  post  paid)  or  2/-  per  dozen 
(post  free)  from  Central  Books,  Ltd.,  2  Parton  Street,  London,  W.C.l. 
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